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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

They also make good soldiers, soldiers for the sake of duty, 
but they are more deserving of praise than the common peo- 
ple with their coarser brains, who only perceive evil at the 
moment they feel it themselves. 

Remy de Gourmont 
Translated by Richard Aldington 

Note. The first number of the Bulletin des Ecrivains, 1914- 
1915, printed privately, which I have just received, tells us that 
among the French writers who are actively at the front twenty 
have died on the battle-field, more than thirty have been wounded, 
and a certain number are in hospitals for illnesses contracted 
during service. R. A. 

REVIEWS 

You and I, by Harriet Monroe. Macmillan. 

Miss Monroe, both as editor and as creator, has done so 
much for the art of poetry, in the several capacities of encour- 
aging beginners and by way of setting a high example in 
poetical production, that any volume of hers commands 
attention. You and I may continue something of her man- 
ner of style as it was shown in the Columbian Ode; but it 
also expresses her sympathy with the feeling of to-day. The 
Hotel, the initial poem in the book, makes one wish that she 
had given us more free verse. Her catholic attitude toward 
the revolutionists in verse, the Imagists and Futurists, is not 
a matter of liberal taste alone; it is a matter of genius for 
mingling perception and philosophy with a musical skill all 
her own. We wonder, with this poem before us, why she 
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Reviews 

has clung so largely to the choral and symphonic effects of 
her earlier work. It is not a question of her failure to 
make good use of these forms. But we incline to the belief 
that in the free measures, and as to certain phases of modern 
life, her vision would find closer expression, for which opin- 
ion The Hotel is ample proof. On the other hand, some of 
Miss Monroe's lyrics of the swifter and intenser sort justify 
her large adherence to rhyme and the classical methods. 
Nancy Hanks and The Childless Woman are among these 
successes. The music of the latter with its antistrophic move- 
ment and impression of double rhyme is unusual indeed: 

O mother of that heap of day, so passive on your breast, 
Now do you stare at death, woman, who yesterday were blest? 

There is subtlety and a lyric quality in The Wonder of 
It not to be passed over. These things we say with the 
conviction that the author's artistry, if not the realization 
of her conceptions, shows at its best in her odes rather than 
in her lyrics. She seems to require dithyrambic lines and a 
soft diffusion of color for the complete out-pouring of her 
gifts. But we predict that her growing realism and the 
gradual emancipation of her art, here evident, from classical 
expletives and exclamation, will drive her closer to the living 
flesh of future subjects, rhyme or no rhyme. Rhyme must 
give way more and more where it results in spiking a subject 
about with javelins that do not pierce the heart of the theme. 

Anyone who has practiced the art of poetry and mastered 
its literature measurably as well as Miss Monroe has can 
well understand the irresistible temptation to treat subjects 
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of modern life with something of the majestic form by which 
the ode is distinguished. Some years ago Kipling essayed 
to describe a locomotive in the manner of Homer. Our 
modern machinery, buildings, works of engineering, our 
cities are truly cyclopean; and Pindaric effects seem at first 
to give these subjects pictorial and aural expression. They 
would do so if our modern eyes could see an aeroplane or a 
ship canal through them. It is a question how nearly a 
Greek saw an Olympian game through an ode of Pindar, 
and whether he got an idealization or an ennobled image 
through the excitation of the imagination, or whether he 
saw it clearly and abstracted a vital significance from it. 
The final question is how much has been seen with the inner 
eye and also how much so seen has been unified into relations 
of truth and beauty and intelligible significance. 

Miss Monroe's poems such as Night in State Street, The 
Ocean Liner, Our Canal, have varied music and loftiness 
of conception; but they do not seem to measure up to her 
sense of realism. Such lines from The Ocean Liner as — 

Steel hulls impenetrable 

To the waves that tease and pull, 

Bright engines that answer the beat 

Of their foam-slippered dancing feet- 
stand out brilliantly against a back-ground of swirling color. 
And The Turbine which is written in iambic pentameter 
contains these lines: 

What is this crystal sphere? 

In my hand it lies 

Cold and inert, its puny artery — 

That curling cob-web film — ashen and dead. 
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These quotations show with what precision Miss Monroe 
can visualize her imaginings. And yet, while confessing that 
the judgment may not be founded upon principles of art, it 
seems to us that simple quatrains or free verse would have 
given us more perfectly what was so clearly before her eyes. 
It may help out the argument to mention that there are 
among the accepted classics of English poetic literature more 
successes in the manner of The Ode to the West Wind 
and To a Grecian Urn and To a Skylark than in the manner 
of Wordsworth's Ode on Intimations of Immortality. Again 
let us quote, this time from At Twilight: 

The long white lights that glisten 
Through Michigan Avenue; 
With the red lights down the middle 
Where the street shines mirror-wet, 
While the rain-strung sky is a fiddle 
For the wind to feel and fret. 

The fifth line in a flash reproduces one of our Chicago 
skies, seizing the reality with wonderful truth. There are 
pictures and music in abundance throughout the book, and 
a wide variety of subjects treated; there are fugues and 
simple melodies, and sonnets of power. The double sonnet 
Pain is unforgettable, both for feeling and sound. 

E. L. M. 
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